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I. 
Origins 
1917-1929 


I.1 Genesis, and debate about genesis, of Japanese animation 


Some authors begin their speech about Japanese animation starting from emakimono (‘rolled 
images’), illustrated paper rolls deriving from Chinese ones that appeared in Japan in the X 
century, measuring about fifteen meters long, whose drawings you can see unrolling the paper 
from right to left for 50-60 centimeters a time and that depict even different perspectives and 
points of view of the same scene, like in a sort of ancient forebear of the storyboard.! Some others, 
instead, start from kamishibai (‘paper theater’), a sort of illustrated story-teller of the XII century, 
come back during the twenties and considered as the progenitor of manga, and so of anime as 
well, link in the chain between them and ukiyo-e illustration.’ 

Going not so far back in time, we can recognize the beginning of Japanese animation’s history, 
in a very wide meaning, at the end of Edo period,* when some painters started depicting detailed 
sequences of movements, like in Hokusai Katsushika’s (1760-1849) oriental dances, and utsushi-e 
(‘projection of figures’) made its appearance. This was a theatrical show consisting of the 
projection of painted pictures by a variation of magic lantern, made for the first time in Japan in 
1803.4 In utsushi-e images were projected onto a paper screen by furo, small, light and portable 
magic lanterns the projectionists wore around the neck, in which they put tane-ita, painted glass 
sheets: operators just moved projected images walking up or off the screen, so giving the illusion 
of perspective. The show was accompanied by music and narrator. 

The history of real cinematography in Japan, by the way, begins in 1896-97, when in Kobe they 
showed the Kinetoscopio Edison and Gabriel Veyre and Constant Girél, two camera operators of 
Lumiere brothers’, filmed road settings in some Japanese cities with the help of Inabata Katsutaro, 
a draper who had realized this new invention’s potential during a stay in Lione. In 1898 took then 
place the first local experiments to make a cine camera, while between 1901 and 1902 they made 
the first Japanese projector (wasei eishaki). The foundation of Takamitsu Kojo industries in 1918 
gave then the start to mechanical and engeneering development of cine devices, whose first result 
was the Royal projector. Major delays were, instead, accumulated in the development of 
technologies needed for the manufacture of photographic material and celluloid films, so that 
since 1924 the government imposed a heavy tax on the import of this type of products just to 
stimulate the growth of domestic industry in the field. 

As regards, however, the realization of what technically is meant for animation, the question 
of origins is still somewhat controversial. It is certain that already between 1909 and 1910 the 





1See Takahata Isao , Jiini seiki no animéshon. Kokuho emakimono ni miru eigateki animéteki naru mono (‘Animation of 
XII century. Resemblances between animation cinema and the painted rolls classified as national treasures’), 
Tokyo, Tokuma Shoten-Ghibli, 1999. 

? See Eric P. Nash, Manga Kamishibai: The Art of Japanese Paper Theater, New York, Abrams Comicarts, 2009. 

3 Edo (or Tokugawa) period in Japan lasted from 1603 to 1868 and took its name from the city of Edo, the present 
Tokyo, where the bakufu (military government) of hegemonic Tokugawa family, led by the shogun, had its 
premises. All through this time Japan withdrew from any contact with foreign countries, getting organized after 
a kind of feudal power system that kept the country in a very deep state of backwardness from a western point 
of view. 

4See D. Miyao, op. cit., pp. 193 ff.; Donald Richie, A Hundred Years of Japanese Film, New York, Kodansha 
International, 2005, p. 252; Tze-Yue G. Hu, op. cit., p. 60 ff.; Brigitte Koyama-Richard, L’animation japonaise, du 
rouleau peint aux Pokémon. Flammarion, 2010, pp. 52-3, the last also for a digression about the history of various 
optical instruments for the vision of stereoscopic images, prints and enlightened of chinese shadows that 
appeared in Japan from the xvii century. 


Fukuhodo imported in Japan some American and French works of animation, including the 
famous Fantasmagorie (1908, 700 drawings, 2’) by the French precursor Emile Cohl (pseudonym of 
Emile Courtet, 1857-1938) and some by John Randolph Bray’s (1879-1978) works,5 and that the 
series of projections was later presented at Teikokukan (‘imperial cinema’) in Asakusa, Tokyo, 
under the name of dekobo shingacho (‘the new booklet of the kid’s scribbles’).° The success, also 
favored by general climate of openness to the outside that had characterized the Meiji period and 
that it would continue to permeate even the next Taisho period, was such that the import of 
animated films from abroad continued without pause. In 1911 at the cinema Teikokukan was 
added the great theater of Ytrakuza and in 1915 between the two rooms were projected 21 
movies in all, so that it is highly likely that already in these years, several self-taught artists, 
stimulated by the vision of these works, brought experiments to produce something similar.” The 
enthusiasm generated by this kind of projections got its more accomplished shape in an article by 
art critic Terasaki Hironari, titled «Dekob0o shingacho» and published in 1916 in the first issue of 
Katsudo no sekai (‘The world of motion’) magazine, in which the author showed extremely 
interested in the «animated lines», slagging off who already at the time branded infant similar 
works. 


1.1.1 The Matsumoto fragment. 


A useful event to further substantiate the beginning of animation in a technical sense in Japan 
was the discovery, in July 2005, of a fragment of empty film lasting 3 seconds, composed of about 
50 frames in 35mm, on which are directly traced some drawings, called «Matsumoto fragment» 
from the name of Matsumoto Natsuki, the University of Osaka’s researcher who has found it in a 
private residence in Kyoto. The sequence shows a little sailor dressed boy in the act of writing in 
kanji on a blackboard «katsudo shashin» (‘moving figures’), and it is certainly part of a primitive 
and longer work of non photographic animation.® 

However, the assumptions made by Matsumoto whether this stuff is prior to the arrival of 
foreign cited films was challenged by more, mainly because of lack of confirmations, being the 
fragment more plausibly part of such a work, outcome of spontaneous experimentation about 
which we said above.’ According to some sources,!° anyway, the fragment would be actually 
dating back even to 1907, thus confirming an autonomous genesis of Japanese animation, prior 
even to the European one. Among the various skeptics, however, there is the critic and television 
historian Ogtichi Takayuki (n. 1959), according to which this reconstruction would be highly 
unlikely, since according to the more credited historiography the roots of Japanese animation 
found their fertile ground exclusively in the imported Western one. In addition to Oguchi’s 
considerations, moreover, it should be emphasized also the extreme difficulty in obtaining film in 
Japan before the half of the tens. However, the question is still hotly debated, and if in favor of 
the thesis of the indigenous origin of Japanese animation may be worth the place of the discovery 
— the first projections of foreign works in fact took place in Tokyo, and the fragment was found in 
Kyoto — confirming the thesis of import from abroad of the idea in itself of animation there is, 
instead, the absolute absence of other indications to the contrary. In any case, even if the 
fragment was actually of the previous era, it would not have had any particular influence on 


5 See Giannalberto Bendazzi, Cartoons. Cento anni di cinema di animazione, Venezia, Marsilio, 1992, pp. 116 ff. 

6 See Miyao D., op. cit., p. 195; S. Hui Gan, op. cit., p. 35; Fred Patten, «January 1917: First Animation Produced in 
Japan Is Released», Newtype UsA, year 3, n. 1, 2004. As said, the phrase dekobd shingacho was often used in 
principle to indicate animation. 

7 See G. Bendazzi, op. cit., ibid.; J. Clements — H. McCarthy, op. cit., p. 169. 

8 See The Mainichi Daily News, August 20th 2005 (readable at Mdn.mainichimsn.co.jp/national/news/ 
20050820p2a00m0et007000.html). 

° See J. Clements — H. McCarthy, op. cit., ibid. 

10See Jasper Sharp, «The First Frame of Anime», in The Roots of Japanese Anime: Until the End of wwii DVD Box, 
Zakka Films, 2008, p. 2. 


subsequent developments in the Japanese animation. The state, in fact, remains the historical 
reconstruction according to which the first to have made animations photographically imprinted 
on film were the painter Kitayama Seitar6 (1889-1945), and the cartoonists Shimdkawa Oten (or 
Hekoten) (1892-1973) and Kouchi Jun’ichi (or Sumikazu) (1886-1970)."! 

Working on stories derived from the popular tradition, they were among those self-taught 
artists that, affected by the first projections of western works of animation, began to put into 
practice rudimentary techniques of animation, such as, for example, photographing sequences of 
plaster drawings on a blackboard, as experienced in particular by Shimokawa so similar to what 
has already been done by the anglo-american James Stuart Blackton (1875-1941), or drawings in 
Indian ink on paper, as done by Kitayama. 





1! About origins see also Tsugata Nobuyuki, «Research on the Achievements of Japan’s First Three Animators», 
Asian Cinema, vol. 14, n. 1, 2003, pp. 13-27; Yamaguchi Yasuo, Nippon no anime zenshi. Sekai o seishita Nippon anime 
no kiseki, Tokyo, Ten-Books, 2004, pp. 44 ff.; Miyao D., op. cit., pp. 197 sgg.; G. Bendazzi, op. cit., ibid.; Francesco 
Prandoni, Anime al cinema. Storia del cinema di animazione giapponese 1917-1995, Milano, Yamato Video, 1999, pp. 3 
ff.; Tze-Yue G. Hu, op. cit., pp. 59 ff.; J. Sharp, «Pioneers of Japanese Animation at PiFan», Midnight Eye, 
September 23, 2004, Midnighteye.com/features/pioneers-of-anime.shtml. 
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Ill. 
Postwar period and the rise of industrial animation 
1946-1963 


III.1 The years of reconstruction (1946-1954) 


In the aftermath of the War of the Pacific’s end the situation of Japanese animation radically 
changed. After the capitulation on September 2, 1945, Japan was occupied militarily by Allied 
forces, that is, in essence, by American troops on the orders of the Supreme Commander of the 
Allied powers (SCAP), general Douglas MacArthur. 

The nation was literally to rebuild, the homeless were millions and the main problem for the 
population was to remedy food enough to survive. In this situation is clear that the economic 
needs of animation were not a priority, and ceased the generous military orders, many studios 
were forced to close, even if there was anyone who managed to find however the resources to 
produce something as Ashida Iwao, whose 9 minutes short film Konchii tengoku (‘The paradise of 
the insects’), an act of denunciation of speculation on the black market made in the autumn of 
1945, was the first work of animation distributed in the immediate post-war years. As well as by 
Ashida was the first animation longlasting film, Baghdad hime (‘The princess of Baghdad’), a 48 
minutes feature film presented three years later, in 1948, produced by Sanko Eigasha.! 


Mitsuyo's film were found intact in the archives of Shdchiku in 1984. In the same way, they 


rescued several other animated films made during the war that, although undoubtedly delivering 
messages of nationalist propaganda, were not considered by the occupants’ authorities such as to 
configure a serious threat to the construction of the new democratic Japan. 


II.1.1 Animation studios in the first postwar period 


In order to probably anticipate the moves of the SCAP, engaged in restructuring and 
controlling the film and animation industry, in December of 1945 about a hundred of animators, 
including Masaoka Kenzo, Murata Yasuji, Seo Mitsuyo and Yamamoto Sanae, joined in a 
collective effort to give life to the Shin Nihon Dogasha, immediately renamed Nihon Manga 
Eigasha in January 1946. Little by little, between enormous economic and material difficulties, the 
Nihon Manga began to produce new works of animation, one of the most significant was 
certainly Sakura: haru no genzo (‘The cherry: vision of Spring’), made by Masaoka Kenzo in the 
same 1946. This is a short film of 8 minutes which describes the spring awakening of the earth, 
between sun rays, rain drops, wearing kimono women, flights of butterflies and runs of insects 
under the cherry trees in bloom, cleverly animated on the melody of Aufforderung zum Tanz, op. 
65 (1819), by Carl Maria von Weber. A poetic and sensual piece, but, in spite of its beauty, in post- 
war climate was deemed inappropriate and of little commercial value from distributors. And yet, 
the symbol of the cherry tree in blossom in the author’s intentions was aimed just to represent the 





'See Yamaguchi Katsunori — Watanabe Yasushi, Nihon animéshon eiga shi (‘History of Japanese animation’), 
Osaka, Yibunsha, 1977, p. 47. 
2 See M. Tessier, op. cit., pp. 43 ff. 
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soul of Japan that rises after the frost of the war. Greater consensus collected, on the other hand, 
Maho no pen (‘The magic pen’), 11 minutes short film still realized with the Nihon Manga by 
Kumagawa Masao a few months later. In fact, the simple storyline, emblematically descriptive of 
the aspirations of Japanese, found its way more easily: a little orphan collects and adjusts a doll of 
western aspect; falling asleep during the English lesson, the boy dreams to receive as a gift by 
doll, grateful to be repaired, a magic pen thanks to which what he draws becomes real; after he 
has drawn trees, houses, skyscrapers, automobiles and highways, the boy and the doll start 
together in a cabriolet car through the countryside, while a song in the background salutes the 
reconstruction of the new Japan. The doll, then, says goodbye to the shy boy by giving him a pat 
on the face, that wakes him from his sleep. But the dream of the little protagonist in its 
immediacy was not aimed to represent a mere illusion, but rather a straightforward affirmation 
of an intense desire for rebirth, which identified in the Western model the path to follow. Both the 
films were of course approved by the SCAP, describing, albeit in a different way, the yearning of 
the Japanese to a new era of peace and prosperity. 

The journey of Nihon Manga was short, because it was already in August 1947 that both 
Masaoka and Yamamoto left the company to found the Nihon Dogasha, and the weight of the 
activity was to fall entirely on Seo Mitsuyo’s shoulders. All the resources of Nihon Manga were 
then invested in a single project that, after nearly two years of work several times stopped for 
lack of funds, brought to completion, in 1948, the medium length film Osama no shippo (‘The tail 
of the King’). The film, lasting for 33 minutes and costing the exorbitant amount of about 6 
million yen, but was rejected by Toho, which would have had to deploy it, because they deemed 
it too little commercial, causing the failure of Nihon Manga and the abandonment of animation 
by an embittered Seo.* 

Meanwhile, between September 1947 and February 1950, Masaoka Kenzo presented with the 
Nihon Dogasha three ambitious short films in full animation: Suteneko Tora-chan (‘Tora-chan, the 
kitten abandoned’), Tora-chan to hanayome (‘Tora-chan and the bride’) and Tora-chan no kankan 
mushi (‘the French cancan of insects to Tora-chan’), in which he invested in fact his last resources, 
both economic and physical, to then dedicate himself to the teaching of the art of animation. In 
the history of the abandoned kitten Tora-chan, greeted by a happy family of cats orphans of 
father, there is the realistic and yearning story of many familiar tales of the time that the audience 
did not fail to appreciate, thanks also to a daring and stylish animation. 


In 1952, furthermore, Yanase, a company importing cars and then also TVs that had been 
founded in 1915, created the Television Corporation of Japan (TCJ) just in order to produce 
animated commercials, so demonstrating the versatility and effectiveness of the animation 
medium.°® 





3 See J. Sharp, op. ult. cit. 

4 See F. Prandoni, op. cit., p. 19; J. Clements — H. McCarthy, op. cit., p. 574; B. Koyama-Richard, op. ult. cit., pp. 85 ff. 
5 See Tze-Yue G. Hu, op. cit., p. 82, also reporting the contracted name Nido Eigasha. 

6 See F. Prandoni, op. cit., p. 35. 
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V. 
The television revolution 
1964-1970 


V.1 The decline of full animation cinema 





On October 10, 1964 the opening of the xvill Olympiad’s games was celebrated in Tokyo, 





the ideal conditions for the development of an «unnecessary» industry, as in fact the one of 
mass consumption serial animation was. (The advent of television, whose\ popularity was 





new market, that integrated animation, advertising and merchandising, and all of the 


animation studios had rushed into the production of television series, giving life to a tight 
competition, so much so that on TV it was already possible to follow six animated series a 
week, to which they would have added three new production during the same year.” 

‘The story of Toei is emblematic of this historical phase, in which film production in 
general suffered a decisive, but unavoidable, contraction due to the massive spread of 
television, which underwent a drastic decline of spectators in the theaters.’ After the exit of 
Wan wan Chiishingura (‘Woof woof Chushingura’),4 the second film produced by the studio in 
1963, in 1964 for the first time since its foundation Toei Doga showed no new feature film for 
the cinema. Most of its workforce was indeed engaged in producing its second TV series, 
Shonen ninja kaze no Fujimaru (‘The young ninja Fujimaru of the wind’), with which the studio, 
softening a subject by the great mangaka Shirato Sanpei (n. 1932), specialized mainly in 
historical dramas characterized by raw stories of ninja and samurai (jidaigeki monogatari, often 
abbreviated jidaigeki or jidaimono) set in feudal Japan, gave way to a genre that would have 
never known big crisis, the one of combat anime directly inspired by the warrior and 
Japanese martial arts tradition, and which would have been enriched with cultural elements 
from outside through the time. 

In order to draw people in the cinema halls, in the next few years the home of Nerima 
conceived the Manga daishinko (‘Big parades of manga’), i.e. the projection at the cinema of 
episodes of television series refitted and adapted for the big screen, that while obtaining a 
good success with the public, especially in coincidence with the school holidays, on the other 
hand ended up by downgrading in some way the animation cinema, reducing it too often in 
this phase a mere simulacrum of the small screen. In 1967 the program then had its name 
changed in Manga matsuri (‘Feast of manga’) and two years later also Toho inaugurated the 
Toho Champion Matsuri, that was contemptuously defined okosama lunch doga eiga, “fixed 
menu animation for kids”.° The plans to produce two feature films in full animation per year 
were then shortly set aside to make space for the production of at least one television series 


1See K.G. Henshall, op. cit., pp. 242 ff. To get an idea of the incredible acceleration of the economic growth in 
Japan in the sixties (kodo keizai seicho), you can think that the amount of the average salary for an employee 
to life between 1960 and 1967 increased 100% in the face of an average inflation rate of 5%. 

? See Masuda H., op. cit., p. 122.; F. Prandoni, op. cit., p. 39. 

3 See M. Tessier, op. cit., p. 102. 

* Chiishingura is a Kabuki theater work written in 1748 by Takeda Izumo, based on the historical event of the 
“A7 ronin”, a group of samurai who sacrificed their lives to avenge their daimyo (lord and master in the 
ancient Japan). 

5 See F. Prandoni, op. cit., p. 58. 
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in a season, choosing therefore to make only one full animation feature film and two limited 
animation (not more than 8 designs per second) medium length movies each year. 


Forefather of these “second class” medium length films was Cyborg 009, directed by 
Serikawa Yugo in 1966 and first in a series of films based on manga by the prolific author 
Ishinomori Shotaro (1938-1998), which collected such a hit that the following year they made 
a second of it and then a television series in 1968. Meanwhile in 1965 small screen animation 
was enriched by color. The very first series in polychrome was Dolphin oji (‘The prince 
Dolphin’) by Tv Doga, aired in April on Fuji TV, but stopped after only three episodes due to 
poor audience. In fact, at the time the price of CTV was still prohibitive for most of Japanese 
families, and thus only a few could appreciate the sensational novelties introduced by Tv 
Doga.° It was then, again, due to the insistence of Tezuka Osamu that in a short time the 
color became in spite of everything a characteristic vital to the success of a series.” On 
October 6, 1965 Fuji TV aired the first of 52 episodes of Jungle taitei (‘The emperor of the 
jungle’; Kimba the white lion), color series of great success produced by Mushi and based on 
another well known manga by Tezuka. From the same work the following year was also 
drawn Chohen jungle taitei, a much more refined movie adaptation. 


6 See Murakami S., op. cit., p. 15. 

” Despite the still low diffusion of Tv color — that only since 1966 would have gone to form, together with the 
air conditioner and the car, the shin sanshu no jingi (‘the three new sacred treasures’), constituting one of the 
most aspired status symbol — Tezuka was stubborn in producing a whole series in full color, bringing 
production costs to the stars and causing a huge liabilities of 61 million yen in the strongboxes of an 
already shaky Mushi. 

8 The last television animated series in black and white to be broadcast was Chingo Muchabei (‘The 
extravagant Muchabei’), produced in 46 episodes by Tokyo Movie in 1968, but then set aside for the 
unannounced obsolescence. The series was broadcast by TBs network in 1971 with the unusual frequency of 
five episodes per week. 
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VI/1. 
From super robot to “anime boom” 
1971-1983 


The sixties saw the economic Japanese miracle arising in all its size and the 1970 was a 
symbolic year of transformation of the country. The inauguration of the World Expo in 
Osaka sanctioned the era of mass consumerism and the ideologies of the past, after the 
disintegration of the left following the defeat of the Zengakuren student movement - which 
had fought in vain against the renewal of the security treaty with the United States — and the 
consequent birth of sectarian terrorist groups as the Nihon sekigun (Japanese Red Army),' 
materially consumed their last act on 25 November, with the live TV seppuku (ritual suicide of 
the samurai) of the right-wing nationalist intellectual Mishima Yukio (1925-1970).? 

In the seventies the economic Japanese superpower gave further proof of its strength, 
battling with great effectiveness both the most serious oil crisis of 1973, and a series of low 
blows that originate from the US government led by President Richard Nixon, maker of a 
sudden cooling of economic and diplomatic relations between the USA and Japan, which 
however did not prevent the entry of the latter in the prototype of the so-called G7 in 1975, 
with the acquiescence of Europe.’ In particular, precisely in order to reduce the dependence 
of the nation from middle east oil, the government policy opted for a conversion of the heavy 
industry in a low power consumption lightweight manufacturing devoted to hi-tech, thus 
turning Japan a country at the forefront of research and development of new mechanical, 
electrical and electronic technologies.* These changes, however, were not long in affecting the 
issues of television anime, which, as soon you'll see, in this decade returned to deal 
predominantly with science fiction. 


VI/1.1 In the wake of sci-fi: super robot and variations on the theme 


At the beginning of the seventies the world of animation got into a phase of great ferment 
as well. The vicissitudes of Toei appear in this sense once again emblematic. With the 


1On March 31, 1970 Nihon sekigun performed their first terrorist act hijacking the flight JAL-351 from Tokyo 
to Seoul; here the commando freed 129 passengers to then take refuge in North Korea, where they 
abandoned the aircraft leaving the crew free. 

?Mishima committed this type of suicide to deny his membership in a nation that he considered now 
stripped of its cultural identity due to an ever more marked westernisation (see R. Calvet, op. cit., p. 394). 
Mishima’s suicide can be considered as a paroxysmal symbol of the historic cultural contrast between the 
closed nationalism of nihonjinron (‘discourse about Japanese’) or Nihon bunkaron (‘discourse about Japanese 
culture’) on the one hand, and the xenophilous enthusiasm of yogaku (‘western studies’) on the other hand. 
In this regard, according to some critics (see P. Gravett, op. cit., pp. 18 ff.) it can be said that, in fact, the 
place of origin of manga — and of anime as a result — it’s located right along the fault of this historic 
opposition generated in Meiji period, being it born especially from the contamination of the tradition of 
ukiyo-e and kamishibai with comic and western animation, according to the process of wakon yosai (‘Japanese 
spirit, western culture’) typical of the modernization began at the end of the nineteenth century. 

3 See E.O. Reischauer, op. cit., pp. 247 ff. and p. 295. 

4See K.G. Henshall, op. cit., pp. 240 ff.; R. Caroli — F. Gatti, op. cit., pp. 234-5; R. Calvet, op. cit., pp. 408 ff. 
Parallel to the industrial conversion program, between the end of the sixties and the beginning of the 
seventies Japan boosted the nuclear civil program for the production of electricity, starting the building of 
17 reactors, which went to add to the already operational two. Today, Japan has eighteen nuclear power 
plants and a total of 59 reactors (not all operating). 
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culmination of the union tensions developed during the sixties and because of the 
uncertainties about the animation division’s future, also due to the growing commitment of 
the group in the production of tokusatsu telefilms,? between 1970 and 1971 a part of animators 
left Toei Doga. Among them Komatsubara Kazuo (1943-2000), Otsuka Yasuo and last 
Miyazaki Hayao and Takahata Isao, which rejoined Otsuka at A Production studio (from 
1976 known as Shin’ Ei Doga), a commissioner of the major Tokyo Movie, being first called to 
succeed Osumi Masaaki as episode directors in Lupin sansei (‘Lupin III’), a brief television 
series which would have left its mark on the history of anime, and then to the creation of the 
two short films of Panda kopanda (‘Panda small panda’), written by Miyazaki, directed by 
Takahata and animated by Otsuka. 


5 Tokusatsu literally means ‘special effects’, at first associated with kaijii eiga (‘film of monsters’) produced 
since 1954, and whose emblems are undoubtedly the various Toho’s Gojira (Godzilla) and Daiei’s Gamera. 
Tsuburaya launched tokusatsu on the small screen in 1966 with the television series Ultraman, which 
collected a clamorous success. Toei on the other hand began to produce telefilms with special effects in 
1971, with the famous series Kamen Rider by Ishinomori Shotaro, whose central element was given by the 
transformation (henshin) of the protagonist Hongo Takeshi into masked rider vigilante Kamen Rider; the 
huge success of the show and derivative merchandising then gave rise to the so-called henshin boom and an 
endless succession of clones that put for some time into serious doubt Toei’s animation future. 
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VII 
The golden age of independent animation. The seventies and the eighties 


After the end of the positive experience of Sogetsu kaikan and connected Animation Festival, 
with the last edition of 1971, at the beginning of the seventies independent animation of the 
Rising Sun found itself having to inevitably rearrange its own circuit in spite of all, and crucial 
initiatives in this direction were numerous and all extremely fruitful. 


VII.1 Great masters of the time 


In 1972 Kawamoto Kihachiro and Okamoto Tadanari, the two greatest interpreters of Japanese 
puppet animation, gave life to the Puppet Animashow, an annual festival devoted to works of 
animation carried out mainly with puppets, which lasted for eight editions and that was held in 
turn in different cities of Japan, inspiring not only a considerable following among insiders, but 
also managing to capture the attention of the public, that during the festival could also attend live 
puppet shows organized by the two artists to flesh out a program otherwise too lean, considered 
the time taken to produce new works from one year to another, and especially the shortage of 
animators dedicated to the art of puppets. 


VII.1.1 Kawamoto Kihachiro 


Kawamoto, in particular, was at the time fresh winner of the Ofuji-shd for the short film Oni 
(‘Demon’, 1972), the simple story of two hunters attacked by a demon through which the author 
defined the typical features of his own style, made of well proportioned puppets, realistic 
environments and serious and tragic stories, derived from the ancient Japanese literary tradition. 
These characteristics, though rejected with the en passant surrealism of subsequent Tabi (‘Journey’, 
1973) and Shijin no shogai (‘Life of a poet’, 1974), were revived in equally important works 
produced during this period and presented to the Puppet Animashow, such as the short films 
Dojoji (‘Temple’, 1976) and Kataku (‘The house in flames’, 1979). After the experience of 
Animashow, Kawamoto then devoted himself to two demanding works, the feature film Rennyo to 
sono haha (‘Rennyo and his mother’, 1981), about the life of jodo Buddhist monk Rennyo (1415- 
1499), and the television series Ningydgeki sangokushi (‘The Romance of the Three Kingdoms with 
puppets’, 1982-’84), composed of 68 episodes of 45 minutes each and produced by NHK together 
with the Chinese TV station CCTV. The series is based on the historical Chinese novel Sdnguo yanyi, 
written by Luo Guanzhong in the XIV century, and tells the turbulent historical events happened 
in China between the end of the Han dynasty and the period of the Three Kingdoms (169-230 
A.D.). In 1988 Kawamoto then completed the short film Fusha no sha (‘Pull without pulling’), 
another adaptation in puppet animation of a Chinese classical subject as well as reworked in the 
novel Meijin-den (‘History of an archery master’, 1942) by Nakajima Atsushi, carried out at the 
Shanghai Animation Film Studio, one of the most important studios of Chinese animation.! 


[...] 


1 About Kawamoto see Koyama-Richard, op. cit., pp. 195 ff. 
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IX.4 1998 
Mournings, celebrations and critical reflections 


In spite of the raging economic and social crisis in which Japan continued to stagnate, as 
regards animation 1998 turned out to be a really exceptional season in terms of quantity and 
quality, and probably the best television one in the history of Japanese animation, for what was 
also called the “anime bubble”. In fact, the advent of Shinseiki Evangelion three years before had 
surely triggered a process of radical renewal of serial animation by itself, but on the other hand 
this also had found fertile ground in people’s growing need to escape an everyday life marked by 
the effects of the recession, against which many investors multiplied their economic efforts in 
order to put a hit like the Gainax one. 

The year opened with two serious bereavements: on January 21, the sudden death, due to a 
cerebral aneurysm, of Kondo Yoshifumi, the 47 years old Studio Ghibli’s pupil, followed a week 
later by the equally unexpected end of the great author and mangaka Ishinomori Shotaro, who 
died at sixty years for a heart attack. It was especially Kondo’s death, however, to shock the 
animation environment, not only because this artist was rightly considered the most promising 
among the potential successors of Miyazaki Hayao as a studio’s representative figure, but also 
because his sudden death was reconnected to the great stress due to the obsessive rhythms of 
work that had characterized the making of Mononoke hime. 

This year, however, was important also because Japanese animation stopped to be concerned 
at home exclusively as a work of art, trade and consumption, becoming for the first time a real 
subject of study and research from a scientific and cultural point of view too (as far as critical and 
academics studies by Japanese scholars had not been lacking in the past). On July 25, in fact, was 
founded in Tokyo the Nippon animéshon gakkai (Institute for Japanese studies in animation), 
internationally better known as Japan Society for Animation Studies (JSAS), which, with its 
activities and its publications, including the magazine Animéshon kenkyii (‘Studies about 
animation’; Japanese Journal of Animation Studies), would have become in the course of time the 
reference point for writers, researchers, animators, filmmakers, sociologists of the media and 
even psychologists, interested in sharing their studies and their reflections on anime, which have 
now become an academy subject.” 


Increase of digital animation and Cowboy Bebop 


The season was exceptional first for the amount of TV productions: 76 new series were, in fact, 
produced, almost double than the previous year and never so many in the past, even if for the 
most part consisted of very short series broadcasted at night.3 The increased production capacity 
was the result, not only of the relocation abroad of several productive stages, but also of the more 
and more massive use of computers in the production process, and this especially thanks to 
investments made in that direction, since the end of the eighties, by Toei Doga, which this year 


? The inaugural symposium of the institute was named after Pokémon jiken omegutte (‘On the Pokémon affair’), 
dedicated, precisely, to the mass phenomenon of those little pocket rascals exploded the previous year. In 
general, in Japan domestic animation began being studied as a historical subject rather late, at the beginning of 
the seventies of the twentieth century, and in particular thanks to the two parts documentary by Yabushita Taiji 
Nihon manga eiga hattatsu shi, released in 1971 and in 1973, while the first paper was Nihon eiga animéshon shi 
(‘The history of Japanese animation’), by Yamaguchi Katsunori and Watanabe Yasushi, published in 1977. 

3 The continuous growth of new animated Tv series produced every year, since ten years in Japan, however, must 
not mislead: if you look at the total number of episodes produced, in fact, the increase of production appears to 
be far more restrained, at least until 2003, when even the number of episodes produced began to increase 
significantly. 
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changed its name in more international Toei Animation. This great studio bet more than any 
other on the opportunities given by computer to cut costs and speed processes, developing and 
implementing proprietary softwares to carry out coloring, editing and reversing on digital media, 
assembled in 1991 in CATAS (Computer Aided Toei Animation System). 

On the other hand, if Toei dedicated more to use software as a function of production, Sunrise, 
as already seen in the series Tenkii no Escaflowne in 1996, had moved its experimentation along a 
more creative path, working primarily on the development of computer generated imagery for 
television works of animation.* Fruit of this experimentation was, in part, one of the best 
television series realized not only in this season, but in absolute astride the new century: Cowboy 
Bebop, by a young Watanabe Shin’ichiro, who did his debut as series director, winning the festival 
of Kobe as the best TV series of the year and the prestigious Seiun-sho in 2000. Conceived by 
Sunrise creative team (under the usual pseudonym Yatate Hajime) looking at a lot of world 
cinematography (from “spaghetti western” to wuxia, passing through the american detective 
movie, on-the-road movie and the unmissable Blade Runner), the story closely resembles in 
structure, characters and moods even the first, old TMS series of Lupin III.° The group of players — 
four heterogeneous bounty hunters — here is however dropped in a near sci-fi future, in which 
the solar system has been colonized by mankind and transformed into something halfway 
between the Wild West, and a huge multi-ethnic metropolis, somehow New York City, or Hong 
Kong, or even Cairo. On board the spaceship Bebop, the former mafia, very skillful and damn 
cool Spike Spiegel; the reliable and loyal former policeman Jet Black; the mysterious and 
ambiguous Faye Valentine, and very young and brilliant hacker Ed Radical roam into 
interplanetary space chasing now this, now that criminal to cash the reward, but each of the 
protagonists hiding some secret they try to forget living day by day, until their past asks to pay 
the bill. 

There are several characteristics that led to the great success of this anime. First of all, the 
original concept, somehow a series made of 26 self-contained short films, just like jam sessions 
that develop a theme in an unpredictable manner, ranging with aplomb by comedian to tragic, 
and it is not by chance that the music — composed by eclectic Kanno Yoko — plays a key role in 
creating the atmosphere, varying it too from a genre to another, according to expressive need. 
The lead wire is then made of more the memorable characters and the evocative context, than a 
coherent story, smeared somewhat with subtext and narrative ellipses that, however, are able to 
charm viewers, giving them the feeling of having everything at hand, yet revealing very little of 
the background, on the basis of a precise choice of director Watanabe and screenwriter 
Nobumoto Keiko (n. 1964). Ultimately, the true leitmotif is precisely what is not said and shown 
of the lives of main characters, in particular Spike Spiegel’s one, the true protagonist whose past 
will mark the story at the end. 

Other reasons for success were without doubt animation’s graphics and technical high quality, 
got applying to television format the processes of digitally generated animation effectively 
blending CGI and the traditional analog process, and the excellent design by Kawamoto Toshihiro 
(character) and Yamane Kimitoshi (mecha), for a total budget of about 20 million yen per episode, 
a real fortune for a TV anime. TV Tokyo channel aired the series starting from April 3, even if only 
partially, judging 12 episodes too violent and gory for evening time viewers. The series was then 
broadcasted in full only the following year on satellite pay channel WOwow. Shortly after 
producing the series, in October, the producer Minami Masahiko (n. 1961) left Sunrise together 
with character designer Kawamoto Toshihiro and animator Osaka Hiroshi to found studio Bones, 
in which would be later merged into good part of the so-called Studio 2, a division of the parent 
company that, in addition to Cowboy Bebop, had in the past also carried out other important anime, 
such as Tenkii no Escaflowne and OVA Kido senshi Gundam: dai 08 MS shotai. 





4 The second symposium organised by JSAs in 1998 was not by chance dedicated to digital animation. 
5 The work by Monkey Punch is quoted starting, for example, from the shoes and ankles design of Spike Spiegel 
character. 
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Official website of Japan Animation Association. 
— Japan-academy-prize.jp 
Official website of Nippon Academy-sho. 
— Japan-movie.net 
Official website of Mainichi Eiga Concours. 
— Jcstaff.cojp 
Official website of J.C.Staff. 
— Journal.animationstudies.org 
Society of Animation Studies’ magazine website. 
— Jsas.net 
Official website of the Japan Society for Animation Studies. 
— Kyotoanimation.co.jp 
Official website of Kyoto Animation. 
— Madhouse.co.jp 
Official website of Madhouse. 
— Manglobe.net 
Official website of Manglobe. 
— Mechademia.org 
Official website of Mechademia magazine. 
— Midnighteye.com 
Critical and informational website on Japanese cinema. 
— Muramasaindustries.com 
Jonathan Clements’ website. 
— Nipponanimation.com 
Official website of Nippon Animation. 
— Nishikataeiga.blogspot.com 
Catherine Munroe Hotes’ website. 
— Ocn.ne.jp/~pacuilla/reiko/index.html 
Personal website of Yokosuka Reiko. 
— Paradisearmy.com/doujin/index.html 
Dojin yogo no kisochishiki (‘basics of dojin lexicon’). 
— Pelleas.net/aniTOP 
Benjamin Ettinger’s website. 
— Pierrot.jp 
Official website of Pierrot. 
— Plaza.bunka.go.jp 
Official website of Japan Media Arts Festival. 
— Productionig.com 
Official website of Production LG. 





— Ryukato.net/index.html 
Personal website of Kato Ryi. 
— Sites.google.com/site/nishikatajafp 


Japanese Animation Filmography Project’s website. 


— Sogetsu.or.jp 
Official website of Sogetsu Foundation. 
— Sunrise-inc.co.jp/international/index.html 
Official website of Sunrise. 
— Tatsunoko.co.jp 
Official website of Tatsunoko Productions. 
— Tezukaosamu.net/en/index.html 
Official website of Tezuka Productions. 
— Tms-e.co.jp 
Official website of TMs Entertainment. 
— Toei-anim.co.jp 
Official website of Toei Animation. 
— Tokyoanime.jp 
Official website of Tokyo International Anime Fair. 
— Videor.co.jp 
Official website of Video Research Ltd. 
— Yk.rim.or.jp/~akira_t/rbdble 


Mecha anime archive. 
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Catalogs of works 
In this section are listed some volumes and web pages addresses specifically dedicated to the catalogs of 
Japanese animation works. 


— Anidb.net/perl-bin/animedb.pl?show=animelist&do.filter=1 

— Animated-divots.net/anitv.html 

— Animemorial.net/en/1950-1959 

— Animemorial.net/en/1960-1969 

— Animemorial.net/en/1970-1979 

— Animenewsnetwork.com/encyclopedia/anime.php 

— C6.hu/~ge/The_Chronological_List_of_Television_Anime_Series_ in_Japan.htm 
— Kyotoanimation.co.jp/works 

— Madhouse.co.jp/works 

— Nipponanimation.com/catalogue/main.html 

— Productionig.com/contents/works 

— Sites.google.com/site/nishikatajafp 

— Sunrise-anime.jp/sunrise-inc/works 

Sunrise Anime Super Data File, Tokyo, Tatsumi Publishing, 1998 

— Tatsunoko.co.jp/english/works.html 

Tatsunoko Pro: Anime Super Data File, Tokyo, Tatsumi Publishing, 1998 
— Tms-e.com/english/film 

Tokyo Movie Anime Super Data File, Tokyo, Tatsumi Publishing, 1999 
— Toei-anim.co.jp/english/catalog/index.html 
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